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’ . T16 japplicable to such of the poets as he is to be examined | architecture. It is composed of a centre building, one bun- 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. | epens be master of Cesar’s Commenturies, except the last | dred and eighty feet in length, and two wings, of fitty feet 
: | book; of the Orations of Cicero against Cataline; the Ora-| each. The public rooms consist of a chapel, fifty-six feet by 
WITH AN ACCURATE COPPERPLATE ENGRAVING. ‘tion for the poet Archias, and the Oration for Marcus Mar twenty-eight; a library, forty-five by twenty-eight, with an 
. l cellus ; of the first eight books of Virgil’s Aneid; of Sal-| anti-room for the accommodation of persons consulting the 
‘lust; of the Gos according to St. Luke and St. John,! library; a philosophical and chemical lecture-room, con 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. || and Acts of the me ; of Jecob’s Greek Reader ; of the taiving toh aeeteny ; two rooms for the accommoda- 
Previous to the year 1754, various acts had been passed first three books of Xenophon’s Cyropedia, and the first | tion of the philosophical apparatus ; the president's cham- 
by the provincial legislature, authorizing monies to be raised three books of Homer's lliad. He shall, also, be able to}; ber, and four convenient lecture rooms. Two literary so- 
by lotteries for the establishment of a college in this city, _ translate English inte grammatical Latin; and shall be | cieties, formed by the students for their mutual improve- 
and the vestry of Trinity Church had appropriated @ well versed in the first four rules of arithmetic; the divi-| ment, have also rooms’ for their meetings, and to contein 
parcel of ground for the benefit of the proposed institution. | sions of weights and measures, money, time, &c.; the rule} their libraries, in the basement story of the building. The 
In that year, lieutenant-governor James Delancey granted of three, direct and inverse; the theory and practice of | college green, near the centre of which the college stands 
a charter, in which the first governors and trustees were vulgar and decimal fractions, and the extraction of the) is one of the most delightful spots in our city 
mentioned. At that period, liberality of sentiment in mat- square root; with algebra, as far as the end of simple equa-' The library, then in its infancy, soon after the organiza- 
ters of religion was but little known. It is therefore with tions; including an accurate acquaintance with the use of) tion of the college in 1754, received a valuable addition 
pleasure that we observe the rector of Trinity Church, the! algebraic fractions, and fractional and negative expo-) from Joseph Murray, esq. counsellor at law, and one of 
senior minister of the Dutch Church, and the pastors of the | nents, and with modern geography. The classical ad the first trustees, who left the institution his large library, 














Lutheran, French avd Presbyterian churches, by virtue of amination to be ad aperturam libri.”’ |, and almost the whole of his fortune, estimated at twenty- 
their office, enumerated amongst the trustees. The col- Agreeably to the statute of 1824, no student shall be admit-| five thousand dollars. Since that period, except during the 


lege is built on a part of the ground given by Trinity ted in an upper class without being master of the previous | revolutionary war, the library has been constantly progress- 
Church, which is bounded on the north by Murray-street, part of the course; nor shall any student be admitted from ine» and, at present, contains about six thousand volumes, 
on the east by Church-street, on the south by Barclay- another college without being duly qualified, nor without! many of which are scarce and valuable, and the whole se- 
street, and on the west by the Hudson river. a certificate from said college of his good character. The ected with care and judgment. The president and pro- 
The institution, which was called King’s College, was in-'' circumstance of so much preparatory knowledge being re-|, fessors, as well as the students of the two higher classes, 
tended for the instruction of youth in the learned languages quired previous to admission, has certainly a great tendency | are entitled to use them. The present is the faculty of arts 
and in the liberal arts and sciences, and they were authori- to prevent the college from increasing in numbers; as has) Rev. William Harris, D. D. president. 
zed to confer such degrees on the students, or other persons, also the peremptory rule, which prevents students at the) My oD oe omg om of moral philosophy, poliiical 
as are usually conferred in the English universities. It was concluding examination, who are not qualified, from pro-|| Nathaniel F. Moore, LL. D. professor of the Greek and Latin lar 
opened in 1755, under the presidency of Samuel Johnson, ceeding to a higher class; but we are already taught by ex- OC Earies Anthon, A. M. adjunct professor of the Greek and Latin 
S. T. P. and the first commencement held in 1758, from perience, that the true and essential prosperity of the insti- languages. 
which time till the year 1776, there had been a commence- tution, in a great measure, depends upon the due enforcing | Mn my professor of natural and experimental philo 
ment annually, and this seminary began to rear its head as_ of both. By a strict adherence to the first, such a mass of | Scary J. Anderson, M. D. professor of mathematics end astronomy 
an establishment which was likely to be of great benefit to natural incompetency will be excluded as to leave compa-|! The following is a list of the learned gentlemen who have 
the province; but during the horrors of war, which raged ratively but little further obstruction, which shail uot arise’ heen presidents from the first organization of the college 
throughout our country from 1776 to 1783, literary imstitu- | from negligence, and if negligence be punished by degra- ¢o the present period, with the dates when they entered on 
tions were necessarily abandoned, the students of King $8 dation to a lower class, and ultimately by expulsion, it will the duties of their office respectively 
College were dispersed, the library and philosophical ap- convince all future students, that they must both have fa- $134~Gemed Jehucee. 8. TD 
paratus belonging to it lodged in the city-hall for safe keep- | culties to cultivate and industry to labour in their cultiva-|) 1763 —Rev. Myles Cooper. 


ing, and the building itself converted, first into a barrack, ‘tion, or that Columbia College will be no place for them. | PR ge —— Moore, (afterwards bishop) pro. tem. in 
and afterwards intoa military hospital. || The annual commencement, which is generally held in| _17°7.—William Samuel Johnson, LL. D, being the first president 


. _ . . . fter th lutiona a 
One of the first cares of the legislature, after the return | Trinity Church, is on the first Tuesday in August. There ™ 1608 Rev. Charter’ Wharten, 8. T. D. whe mtmeteder ete 


of peace, was to re-organize the college. Accordingly, in js a vacation from the day of the commencement until the: a4 yt Tee mist Re i eeteeia tient me 

the vear 1784, they appointed a number of gentlemen un-' gGrst Monday in October, on which day the regular course IX1L.—The Kev. William Harris, S. T.'D, the preseut worthy in 
der the name of the “ Regents of the University,” and to | of study commences. The candidates for admission are ex- cumbent. 

them the establishment and superintendence of all semina- amined during the week previous. There is likewise an!) From the year 181] to the year 1816, the Rev. John M 
ries of literature, throughout the state, were, in some mea- | jntermizsion on the fourth of July, twenty-fifth of Novem- | Mason, 8. T. D. was provost, since which time the office has 
sure, committed: they were likewise to act as trustees Of | ber, and from twenty-fourth December to fourth of Janua-| been abolished, 

the college. Soon after they had entered on the duties of ry. These are the only intermissions of study in the whole | I shall conclude this article by observing, that there are 
their office, they appointed the necessary professors for in- | year. There are two examinations in every year. The one, | in this college a president and five professors, who fill their 
structing the students in the languages, logic and rhetorick, | which begins on thé first Tuesday in March, is called the | respective stations with honour to themselves and advan- 
moral philosophy, mathematics and natural philosophy, intermediate examination ; and the other, which commences | tage to the students; and as the preparation required at 
and it was in complete operation towards the end of the on the first Tuesday in July, is the concluding examination | admission, as well as the course of studies pursued in this 
vear. In April, 1787, the legislature confirmed the royal | of au academical year. The concluding examination ofthe) seminary, are far more extensive than any other in the 
charter, without making any alterations, except such as | senior class, however, takes place about two weeks earlier, || United States, and its discipline sufficiently energetic, there 
were necessary to adapt it to the new state of affairs. Its | and the remainder of their collegiate course is devoted by || is no doubt of its increasing rapidly in reputation and use 








aame was changed from King’s to Columbia College. At | them to preparation for the duties of commencement. ! fulness, and of its long remaining a noted seat of arts 

the same time twenty-nine gentlemen of eminent literary The examinations are close and rigid, every student be-|| sciences, and polite literature. 

abilities were appointed, by the name and style of the ing left to stand or fall upon his own merits; and at Ce | ee ————_—__- ——_____-. —_-——=- —— 
Trustees of Columbia College.”’ These were to continue in | close of every examination the students are ranked accord- 





office till they should, by death, sesignation, or removal, be jing to their respective deserts. Honorary testimonials of | CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTE. 
reduced to twenty-four, which is declared to be the perma- \the first, second, and third grades, decorated with the seal|| The following is from a Philadelphia paper. One of th: 
vent number, and they are vested with the power of filling | of the college and with suitable devices, are adjudged, at|| crew of the Macedonian, having received the wages of the 
ip such vacancies as may from time to time occur in that i the concluding examination, to such students as have most | late three years’ cruize, went with the money ia his hand 
body. The president of the college is ex officio a member | distinguished themselves; and the names of the students, | into a store, and having purchased a pocket-book, deposit 
of the board of trustees. | who have obtained such testimonials, are announced by | ed the roll of notes in his waistcoat pocket, and the pocket 

There is no college in the United States in which so much | the president at the public commencement. The testimo-| book into that of his round jacket. The store-keeper told 
classical and other knowledge is exacted of a candidate for || nials themselves are conferred in the college chapel, in pre- || him that it was the fashion to put money in the pocket 


admission as in this. | sence of the trustees and students of the institution, at the!) book; but the sailor affirmed he was up to the tricks of the 

The following are the terms of admission: po student pavet regular meeting of the former after the opening of the | land-lubbers, and went off. The next day he returned io 
shall be admitted into the lowest class, unless he be accu- || next academical year. | the store, exclaiming in great glee, “ They've got it—give 
rately acquainted with the grammar of both the Greek and || The college building—of which the plate is a correct re- jme another!” He had indeed lost the pocket-book, bu! 


hatin tongues, including such rules of prosody as may be | presentation—is of stone, in a simple but tasteful style of) secured his notes 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Pelbam, or the Adventures of a Gentleman. New-York. 
J,& J. Harper. 12me. 2 vols. pp. 240. 244. 1828, 


Setpom are we induced, in these degenerate days—when 
our romance of life has been exchanged for its dull mono- | 
tony and stern realities, and when our joyous anticipations 
of the future have been turned to sorrowful retrospections 
of the pust—to penetrate the mysteries of the thick-coming 
works of fiction which are daily, nay, hourly, issuing from 
an overburdened and groaning press. The tales of Walter 
Scott, be it understood, are not herein included—they be- 
ing sui generis—belonging to the classical literature of the 
times; although we are free to confess, that over some of 
the more recent of even these exceptions, we have known 
ourselves to sink into a drowsy reverie, from which the din- 
ner-bell alone, or, perhaps, the intrusive call of an imperti- 
nent and clamorous friend, could rouse us. Seldomer still 
have we allowed ourselves a glance at more than one or 
two chapters of the fashionable stories, which, reeking with 
scandal, and unredeemed by a solitary gleam of enlivening 
wit, cast a reproach on the all-devouring reading mania of 
the day. And yet—notwithstanding our fastidiousness, 
notwithstanding the never-ceasing demands of business and 
care—we can honestly aver, that seldomer far have we risen 
from the entire, almost uninterrupted, and most attentive 
perusal of any novel, romance, or memoir, with such vivid 
emotions of gratified curiosity and delight as from that of 
Pelham, For masterly and graphic delineation of human 
character in all its phases, for picturesque grouping of indi- 
viduals as collected in society, for engrossing interest of in- 
cident and thrilling exhibition of passion, for skilful deve; 
lopement of plot, spirited and natural dialogue, and, finally, 
for philosphical acumen and practical morality, this novel 
stands unrivalled at the present day. In expressing our- 
selves thus favourably of its surpassing merits, we shall in- 
cur the charge of extravagance, nay, perhaps wound the 
self-complacency of those, who, too matter of fact them- 
selves to receive any thing by implication, would convert 
an author into the creature of his own imagining, and con- 
demn him in foto for exhibiting mankind as they are, and 
not as they ought to be. Whatever literary production 
these common-place writers cannot ‘‘ measure with a two- 
foot rule, or tell upon ten fingers ;"’ whatever has not un- 
derwrit, “here is a lion, here a mule,"’ they utterly repro- 
bate as unlicensed, unintelligible jargon. Milton was 
fiend-like, because he embodied forth Satan in all his natu- 
ral, though sublime impiety—Shakspeare odious, who could 
depict a heartless tyrant like Richard, and wo demoniac 
daughters like Regan and Goneril! But a truce with such 
heartless judges. We will refer the reader to the pages of 
the novel itself, and if he agree not with us, provided he be 
not “sicklied o’er with the pale cast” of a jaundiced and 
crabbed puritanism, and provided he has a spark of good- 
natured and unsophisticated sensibility, then we shall give 
up the point, Pelham, he will perceive, describes men as he 
finds them—he gives us the history of their minds, and 
does not interrupt the thread of his narrative by everlast- 
ing comments, and threadbare caveats to his readers. 
These he leaves to their own natural suggestions, and he 
is right. He serves up a bottle of racy, sparkling wine, and 
does not dull the delight of those who indulge in the deli- 
cious draught by a stale declamation about its history, 
composition and effects. To point out instances of excel- 
lence would be an endless task—they will force themselves 
ou the observation of every unbiassed mind. Were we in- 
clined to select passages as more particularly evincing th 
superior powers of the writer, we should quote half the 
book. If any one doubt this let him turn to the chapter 
detailing the pitiable plight of poor professor Margot, who, 
like another Falstaff, was severely handled by the invidi 
ous women in a basket; the description of the student 
Clutterbuck ; the description of the hell in Paris; the mur- 
der of Sir John Tyrrel, and the entire narrative of Reginald 
Glanville, and he will be satisfied of the accuracy of our 
judgment. In preference to any other quotation, we shall 
make one in which the author may be supposed to exhibit 
his own views of novel-writing, and which, in the kindly 
spirit of condescension, we offer as an explanation of, or, if 
you please, apology for, the present work. 


“No,” answered Vincent: “every good novel has one 
great end—the same in all—viz. the increasing our know- 
ledge of the heart. 


It is thus that a novel writer must be a 


' . - ” 
philosopher. Whoever succeeds in showing us more accu-_ 


rately the nature of ourselves and species, has done science, J reese hit. anee. 
and, consequently, virtue, the most important benefit: for | seuennen 
every truth isa moral, This great and universal end, I am AMERICAN ACADEMY OF FINE ARTs, 
led to imagine, is rather crippled than extended by the Tue directors of this institution opened their calleric- 
rigorous attention to the one isolated moral you mention. on Tuesday last, for the exhibition 7 the femora 
- Thus, Dryden, in his Essay on the Progress of Satire,' ings from the grand collection imported by Signor Sart: 
very rightly prefers Horace to Juvenal, so far as instruction from Ltaly, and they will be continued open for the remain 
is concerned ; because the miscellaneous satires of the for-| der of the season. The collection is made from tbe Ita 
mer are directed against every vice—the more confined jjian, Flemish, and other schools, and contains upwards 0! 
ones of the latter, for the most part, only against one. All three hundred paintings, all in perfect order, and arranged 
mankind is the field the novelist should cuitivate—alltruth under the direction of the proprietor himself, “ with singu 
the moral he should strive to bring home. It is in occa- lar taste and with the happiest effect.’’ Originals by Carlo 
sional dialogue, in desultory maxims, in deductions from | Dolci, and his pupil Marinari Cuercino, Correggio, Bile 
events, in analysis of character, that he should benefit and | verti, Ottavio Vamnui, Vigniale, Bi onzino, Andrea del Sar 
instruct. It is not enough—and I wish a certain novelist t, Salvator Rosa, Gasper de Poussin, Nicholas Poussin 
who has lately arisen would remember this—it is nut) Rosade Tivoli, and last, not least, Rubens and Raphael 
enough for a writer to have a good heart, amiable sympa-| constitute a part of this splendid collection, which has ne 
thies, and what are termed high feelings, in order to shape yer been equalled in variety and extent by any hitherto 
out a moral, either true in itself, or beneficial in its inculca- | exhibited on this side of the Atlantic. To give the effect 
tion. Before he touches his tale, he should be thoroughly of full novelty to the present exhibition, all pictures before 
acquainted with the intricate science of morals, and the me- exhibited have been removed; and the result is necessarily 
taphysical, as well as the more open, operations of the more attractive to general visiters. We sincerely hope 
mind. If his knowledge is not deep and clear, his love of that a decided testimony in favour of the zeal and taste of 
the good may only lead him into error; and he may pass the directors, will be atiorded them by an extensive public 
off the prejudices of a susceptible heart for the precepts of patronage. The gallery is lighted in the evening, and 
virtue. Would to heaven that people would think it ne-') warmed at all times by excellent stoves. We shall, here 
cessary to be instructed before they attempt to instruct ‘after, at our leisure, euter into a more detailed account o: 
For me, if I was to write a novel, I would first make myselt | the exhibition 
an acute, active, and vigilant observer of men and manners. 
Secondly, I would, after having thus noted effects by ac- 
tion in the world, trace the causes by books, and meditation 
in my closet. It is then, and not till then, that I would 
study the lighter graces of style and decoration; nor would 
I give the rein to invention, till | was convinced that it | 
would create neither monsters of men, nor talsities of truth. 
For my vehicles of instruction or amusement, | would 
have people as they are—neither worse nor better—and What a comfort it is to get out again—to see once mor 
the moral they should convey should be rather through jest that rarity of rarities, a fine day! We English people are 
or irony, than gravity and seriousness. There never was) accused of talking over-much of the weather; but the 
an imperfection corrected by portraying perfection ; and if weather this summer has forced people to talk of it. Sum 
? Oh! season most unworthy of that sweet 








VILLAGE SKETCHES. 





THE SHAW. 
BY MISS MARY R. MITFORD 
SepTemsBeR the ninth.—A bright sunshiny afternoow. 


levity or ridicule be said so easily to allure to sin, 1 do not mer! did I say 
see why they should not be used in defence of virtue. Of Sunny name! season of coldness and cloudiness, of gloom 
this we may be sure, that as laughter is a distinct indication and rain! A worse November !—for in November the days 
of the human race, so there never was a brute mind or a | are short; and shut up ina warm room, lighted by that 
savage heart that loved to indulge in it.” household sun, a lamp, one fecls through the long evenings 
| comfortably independent of the out-of-door tempests. But 
Domestic Duties, or Instructions to Young Married Ladies,’ though we may have, and did have, fires all through the 
on the management of their households, and the regula-| dog-days, there is no shutting out day-light; and sixteen 
tion of their conduct in the various relations and duties | hours of rain, pattering against the windows and di ipping 
of Married Life. By Mrs. William Parkes. First Ame-'| from the eaves—sixteen hours of rain, not merely audibl 
rican from the third London edition, with notes and alte- but visible, for seven days in the week—would be enough: 
rations adapted to the American reader. New-York. - g 
Published by the principal booksellers. 12mo. pp. 400. 





| 


to exhaust the patience of Job, or of Grizzel; especially 
if Job were a farmer, and Grizzel a country gentlewoman 


re hav ither time nor space to notice this excellent |, 
We have neither tiv en r sy Never was known such a season! 
We cannot, however, allow the pre- 


Hay swimming, catth 
work as it deserves. _. . drowning, fruit rotting, corn spoiling ! and that naughty 
sent opportunity to pass without strongly recommending it river the Loddon, who never can take Puffs advice. an 
to the attention of the general reader, and to housekeepers | ,, keep between its banks,” running about the country 
in particular. It would be a useful as well as elegant holi- fields, roads, gardens, and houses, like mad! The weathe: 
day present—worth all the annual gift-books ever published. wail be total of 


A friend of mine having occasion to write m« 


Indeed, it was not easy to talk of any 





Ed s f the U Cl thing else. 
An Essay on the Scientific Education of the Upper Classes. , ‘ 
- - a letter, thought it worth abusing in rhyme, and bepo ! 
New-York. 8vo. pp. 40. 182s. ' and bepommme 


It is a singular circumstance in the history of Great Bri- | subjoin a specimen : 


led it through three pages of Bath-Guide verse: of whic 


‘ Aquarius urely reigns over the world, 


tain, that the improvements which have of late years been 
And of late he bis water-pot strangely bas twirled 


effected in the education of the lower classes, are calling for f 
. : . . serve the rels Or he's taken a cullender up by mistake, 
a corresponding exertion in the upper, to preserve the rela- | And unceasingty dips it in some mighty lake; 





tive distance between them, if not rather to prevent the en- | Though it is not in Lethe—for who can forget 
croaching superiority of the former over the latter. The 
pamphlet before us is an attempt of this kind. It is an ex-) 
tract from the Westminster Review, and deserves universal 


The aonovance of getting most thoroughiv wet? 

It must Le in the river calle Stvx, I dectare, 

For the moment it drizzles it makes the men swear 

‘It did rain to-morrow,’ is growing good grammar ; 
Vauxhail and camp-stools have beea brought tu the bammc 


A pony-gondota is all T can keep, 

And Luse my umbrella and pattens in sleep ; 

Row out of my window, whene’er ‘tis my whim 
Ry To visit 4 friend, and just ask,‘ Can you swim ”’” 


perusal. We shall shortly give our readers an abstract of it. 





Ihe Fruits of Education, or the Two Guardians. 
Mrs. Cameron, &c. New-York. W. B. Gilley, 94 Broad- So far my friend. 
way IszZ8. 18mo. pp. 138. every body sailed at the 

rhe sun has come to dry the world; mud is turned into 


In short, whether in prose or vers 


weather. But this is over now 


An admirably told tale, simple in the narrative, judicious 
in the selection of events, and exceedingly well calculated, dust; rivers have retreated to their proper limits; farmer 
by its moral instructions to improve the hearts of the rising | have leit off grumbling, and we are about to take a walk 
generation. The great encouragement given to this unas-’ as usual, as far as the Shaw, a pretty wood about a mile off 
suming, but most useful class of literary labourers, is an But one of our companions being a stranger to the gentk 
earnest of the deep and deserved estimation in which they | reader, we must do him the honour of an introduction. 
are held by adiscerning public. Mr. Gilley deserves great | Dogs, when they are sure of having their own way, have 
praise for the attention he has bestowed on this depart- sometimes ways as odd as those of the unfurred, unfea- 


ment of education thered animals, who walk on two legs, and talk, and are 
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called rational. My beautiful white greyhound, Mayflower, 
for instance, is as whimsical as the finest lady in the land. 
Amongst her other fancies, she has taken a violent affection 
for a most hideous stray dog, who made his appearance 
here about six months ago, and contrived to pick up a liv- 
ing in the village, one can hardly tell how. Now appealing 


to the charity of old Rachel Strong, the lauudress—a dog- | 


lover by profession; now winning a meal trom the. light- 
footed and hearty lasses at the Rose; now standing on his 
hind legs, to extort by sheer beggary a scanty morsel from 
some pair of “ drouthy cronies,” or solitary drover, dis- 
cussing his dinner or supper on the ale-house bench; now 
catching a mouthful, flung to him in pure contempt by some 
scornful gentleman of the shoulder-knot, mounted on his 
throne, the coach-box, whose notice he had attracted by 
dint of ugiiness; now sharing the commons of Master 


Keep the shoemaker’s pigs; now succeeding to the rever- | 


sion of the well-gnawed bone of Master Brow the shop- 
keeper's fierce house-dog; now filching the skim-milk of 
Dame Wheeler's cat: spit at by the cat; worried by the 
mastiff; chased at by the pigs; screamed at by the dame ; 
stormed at by the shoemaker ; flogged by the shopkeeper ; 
teased by all the children, and scouted by all the animals 
in the parish; but yet living through his griefs, and bear- 
ing them patiently, “ for sufferance is the badge of all his 
tribe ;” and even seeming to find, in an occasional full meal, 
or a gleam of sunshine, or a whisp of dry straw on which 
to repose his sorry carcass, some comfort in his disconso- 
late condition. I» this plight he was found by May, the 
most high-blooded and aristocratic of greyhounds; and 


from this plight did May rescue him; invited him into her } 


territory, the stable; resisted all attempts to turn him out; 
reinstated him there in spite of maid, and boy, and mis- 
tress, and master ; wore out every body's opposition, by the 
activity of her protection, and the pertinacity of her self- 
will; made him sharer of her mess; and, finally, established 
him as one of the family as firmly as herself.***"******** 


We are not yet arrived within sight of Weston’s cottage, 
snugly hidden behind a clump of elms; but we are in full 
hearing of Dame Weston’s tongue, raised as usual to scold- 
ing-pitch. The Westons are new arrivals in our neighbour- 
hood, and the first thing heard of them, was a complaint from 
the wife to our magistrate of her husband's beating her: it 
was a regular charge of assault, an information ia full form. 
A most piteous case did Dame Weston make of it, soften- 
ing her voice for the nonce into a shrill tremulous whine, 
and exciting the mingled pity and anger—pity towards 
herself, anger towards her husband—of the whole female 
world, pitiful and indignant as the female world is wont to 
be on such occasions. Every woman in the parish railed 
at Master Weston; and poor Master Weston was summon- 
ed to attend the bench on the ensuing Saturday, and an- 
swer the charge; and such was the clamour abroad and at 
home, that the unlucky culprit, terrified at the sound of a 
warrant, ran away, and was not heard of for a fortnight. 

At the end of that time he was discovered and brought 
to the bench; and Dame Weston again told her story, and 


as before, on the full cry. She had no witnesses, and the 


bruises of which she made complaint had disappeared, and | 


there were no women present to make common cause with 
the sex. Still, however, the general feeling was against 
Master Weston; and it would have gone hard with him, 
when he was called in, if a most unexpected witness had 
not risen in his favour. His wife had brought in her arms 
a little girl about eighteen months old, partly perhaps to 
move compassion in her tavour; for a woman with a child 
in her arms is always an object that excites kind feelings. 
The little girl had looked shy and frightened, and had been 
as quiet as a lamb during her mother’s examination; but 
she no sooner saw her father, from whom she had been 
a fortnight separated, than she clapped her hands, and 
laughed, and cried, ‘‘ Daddy! daddy!” and sprang into his 
arms, and hung round his neck, and coyered him with 
kisses—again shouting, “ Daddy, come home! daddy! 
daddy !” and finally nestled her little head in his bosom, 
with a fulness of contentment, an assurance of tenderness 
ind protection, such as no wife-beating tyrant ever did in- 
spire, since the days of king Solomon. Our magistrates 


acted iu the very spirit of the Jewish monarch: they ac-'! 


cepted the evidence of nature and dismissed the complaint. 
And subsequent events have fully justified their decision; 
Mistress Weston proving not only renowned for the femi- 
nine accomplishment of scolding —tongue-banging, it is 
called in our parts; a compound word, which deserves to 


" 
| be Greek—but it is actually herself addicted to administer- | THE NEW-YORK STAG EF. 
ing the conjugal discipline, the infliction of which she was ices _ 
pleased to impute to her luckless husband.—Now we cross “ “ 
the stile, and walk up the fields to the Shaw.*******"*"*** PARK THEATRE. : 
Nothing but noises to-day! They are clearing Far- Mapame FERON.—This accomplished artist was intro- 
mer Brookes’s great bean-field, and crying the “ Harvest duced to the American public on Thursday evening last, on 
Home!” in a chorus, before which all other sounds—the the boards of the Park theatre, in the character of Flovotta, 
song, the scolding, and the gunnery, fade away, and become in the Cabinet, and she may be considered as adding a star 
faint echoes. A pleasant noise is that! though, for one’s of the first magnitude to the constellation which is at pre- 
ears’ sake, one makes some haste to get away frem it. And #eut itiuminating the opera inthis country. This lady was for- 
here, in happy time is that pretty wood, the Shaw, with its merly Miss Fearon, and made her first appearance m public 
broad pathway, its tangled dingles, its nuts, and its honey- before an English audience. She subsequently accompa- 
suckles; and carrying away a faggot of those sweetest nied Mr. Glossop, her husband, to Naples, where he became 
' flowers, we reach Hannah Bint’s: of whom and of whose Proprietor of the San Carlos theatre, and where she assum- 
doings, we shall say more another time. ed the part of the prima donna, which she retained for se- 
She then returned to England, and having 





veral years. 
a been compelled, by causes not stated in the account from 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. | which we have drawn this short sketch—the Albion—to give 
up the surname of Glossop, she resumed her maiden name 
BYRON AND SHELLEY. retaining the foreign title of Madame. For this she bas been 
| very severely criticised by the English papers; but with it 

SHELLEY, at the gates of Pisa, threw himself between By- | ioe ave uo h ng to do. We are satisfied to listen to her 

| ron and a dragoon, whose sword in his indignation was | yoice, possessing a power and flexibility unsurpassed but 
lifted and about to strike. Byrou told a common friend, by one of her predecessors in this country, whose name 
|sometime afterwards, that he could not conceive how any 








| _ it is not necessary for us to recall to our musical rea- 
mau living should act so. “Do you know he might have ger. ix having become famiiar to both hemispheres, and 
been killed ? and there was every appearance that he would identified with all that is pre-eminent in song and dramatic 
be!” The answer was, “ Between you and Shelley there genius. To return to M. Feron: her voice is at once rich 
| is but little similarity, and perhaps but little sympathy; yet ang melodious, and, guided by the most astonishing skill 
won Shelley did then, he would do again, and always. and tact, reaches heights whic h are really wonderful to the 
There is not a human creature, not even the most hostile, admiring listener. Her reception was most flattering, and 
)that he would hesitate to protect from injury at the immi- we cannot but express a regret, which is very generally ex 
nang hazard of his life. And yet life, which he would throw perienced, at her early departure tor Boston. Her return 
forward so unguardedly, is somewhat more with him than | will be greeted by fashionable and crowded audiences. 
with others: it is full of hopes and aspirations, it is teem!) yer ery NiGHT, OR WHAT YOU wiLL.—This delightful 
ing with warm feelings, and it is rich and overrun with its comedy of Shakspeare—so full of the ludicrous, and so hu 
own native simple enjoyments. In him, every thing that mane withal, extractiog pleasantry from the foibles of man- 
ever gave pleasure gives it still, with the same freshness, ing put leaving no sharp sting bebind—was produced at 
the same exuberance, the same earnestness to communi-) ih. Park theatre on Monday night, for the benefit of Miss 
cate and share it.”” “ By heaven! I cannot understand it!” Clara Fisher Whether it was the attraction of the play, 
cried Byron; “ @ man to run upon a naked sword for ano-|| oy the charms of the fair claimant of the public favour, 
ther !’"*****Innocent and careless as a boy, Shelley pos-| we know not; but we do know that we have seldom realiz 
| sessed all the delicate feelings of a gentleman, all the dis- oq go practical a lesson ow the active principles of the 
crimination of a scholar, and united in just degrees the wedge as we did on that self same night, It was a perfect 
ardour of the poet with the patience and forbearance of squeeze, Viola—the great and all-powerful charm oi 
the philosopher. His generosity and charity went far be- | -— . . oueies . ‘ 
| yond these of any ae I believe, at present in existence Twelfth Night—was, of course, assigned to Clara, and she 


imparted as much vivacity and life to the character as was 
He was never known to speak evil of an enemy, unless that 


: in her power. We rejoice to say, that her manner of con 
" — a — Some grievous tajustice te another; and | fessing her love for Orsino did not disappoint us—and that 
» div . . 
a a ed : — of only one thousand pounds with ;. saying much in ber favour 
it ve fallen and affiicted. This is the man against whom “ Duke.~Wohat's ber bistory ? 
such clamours have been raised by poor prejudiced tools, Fiole.—A blank, my jord: she never told ber love ; 
} > . — . a 3 a She tet concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud, 
and by those who live and lap under their tables; this is Prey on her damask cheek ; she pined iv thought, 
,the man whom, from one false story about his former wife And, with a green aod yellow melancholy, 
|Lhad refused to visit at Pisa! I blush in anguish at my 


She sat like patience on a monument, 
. : 7 Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed?” 
prejudice and injustice, and ought hardly to feel it as a 


: The Duke was represented by Woodhull, and we were 
blessing or a consolation, that I regret him less than I quite pleased with his enunciation of the lines describing 
should have done if | had known him personally Landor 


the effects of tender and sweet-flowing melody—Shak 





speare alone could have furnished the idea: 


“Ob! it came o'er the car like the sweet soath, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 


COBBETT ON EARLY EDUCATION, 

* [have just now put my French grammar into the hands Stealing and giving odour.” 
of my youngest son, who is fourteen years and a half old; Hilson was Malvolio to the life.—‘ Tis but fortune; all 
that being about the age that I think it best for boys to be- jg fortune.” 
gin to read books; and as to girls, they will always begin wonders: 
“ Dost thou think, Malvolio, because thou art vir 
Very well 


—Barnes, in Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, enacted 
and Phillips gave us Sir Toby Belch to the let 
soon enough, if you suffer any books to be in the house. I | ter. 
have no opinion of setting little creatures down to pore | qyous, there shall be po more cakes and alt 
over printed letters, before it is possible for them to under- 
The first 
thing, in my mind, is to do your best to cause them to have 


BOWERY THEATRE, 
A trip To S1aGarna.—Quite a novelty has been produced 
at the Bowery, under this title, in which the utmost powers 


of the brush and pencil are displayed to a degree no leas 


stand any reason which you give for any thing 


healthy bodies; then, as soon a3 they can reason, they will 
have sound minds, learn any thing you put before them, and 
they will, in a trice, overtake the little masters that have 


. . .,| delightful to the general taste, than the jocal attachment 
been perched upon a stool from three years old to fourteen. congas re g i ‘ 


of the audience. Its very title 
| has been blazoned in Greek letters on the bills—has been 
WOMAN. || the source of much talk and wonderment to apprentice 


The celebrated Segur, in his “ Essay on Female Educa-| boys and all who visit the pit and gallery. From thei 
tion,” remarks, “ Heaven, in creating woman, seemed to, mutual stares of mute astonishment they are only awaken 
say to man, behold either the torment or delight of your’ ed by the brilliant and successive displays of scenery so fa 
It is another self which | miliar to all, and transmitted to the canvas with the utmost 
We advise those 


/ 


‘f idophusicon '—which 





present and future existence 
offer you; in taking charge of her, you ought, in a certain | fidelity by the accurate and skilful artists 
degree, to identify her with yourself!’ She sustains end who have sped their way up the romantic Hudson, to go 
nourishes us; her hands direct our earliest steps; her gen-| and renew the delightful impressions awakened by thei: 
tle voice teaches us to lisp our first expressions; she wipes journey—and those who have not, will be well repaid for 
away the first tears we shed—and sooths the bed of death, || the imaginary tour 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
STANZAS, 
SUGGESTED ON READING THE TALE OF BLANCHE p’aLBI. 


Pure girl!—thy love is o’er—the dream hath passed— 
The chaplet faded which thy hand was wresthing ; 
The light which hope around thy pathway cast, 
Died, like a spring-gale, of its wild-flowers breathing. 
Love came and won thee—and that home was bright— 
A transient gladness thrilled thy sinless bosom: 
It fled !—and shadows veiled thy being’s light, 
As autumn’s pall upon the summer-blessom. 


Dust ia upon thee, thou beloved one! 
In the deep silence of the grave reposing ; 
Thy race of saint-like sorrow now is run, 
And life went out, like buds at night-fall closing. 
Will love’s voice cheer thee in that narrow cell, 
Where thou art laid, a flower too early withered ; 
Borne to thy rest by griefs nc heart can tell, 
Save thine, where sorrow and despair were gathered ? 


Rest, with the early dead! the gentle tone 
Of spring’s young birds around thy grave will be ; 

There will be incense o’er thy slumber thrown, 
When summer-winds awake their melody ; 

There will be shadows from the wood-lark’s wing, 
And the clear dew of evening’s atmosphere : 

E’en the hushed skies their crystal tears will fling, 
Thou lovely sleeper, on thy gloomy bier! 


What though thou’st died in youth? the kindred tie 
Which binds young trusting hearts, by death is rent; 
A shade of care will dim the brightest eye, 
And clouds o’erspread the brightest element; 
Joy’s wing will gleam, like spring’s brief cloud in air, 
Lit by the splendours of the gladdening sun ; 
Look yet again, thou dreamer! what is there— 
Save a lone sky, where frown grief’s clouds of dun! 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SCENES FROM LIFE. 


Muctirupes of the young and happy, bent only on their 
own cheerful occupations, may be ignorant of the nature 
of apawnbroker’s business. We all derive benefits from 
the wants and distresses of our fellow-creatures. The phy- 
sician thrives best in times of sickness, and the lawyer 
flourishes amidst trouble and discord. But the pawnbro- 
ker seems more directly to deal with the wretched. The 
poor who have no other method of meeting the exigencies 


of the times, apply to him for money. The interest which | 
they pay is generally exorbitant, and they are demanded | 


to leave in pledge some article of considerably more value 
than the sum obtained. They who have no friend and no 
hope, save such as spring up in the interested traflic of the 
world, bring here their little treasured remains of better 


|ty, and my fancy, ever busy in drawing pictures of misery || ring of some value, as a token of friendship much warme: 
lor bliss, presented me many an image of distress which the ||and deeper than I suspected. 


|\good man’s articles of trade had conjured up. The win- 


I have frequently thought of her since, and after having 


||dow was ornamented with old silver watches dangling at||/ perceived the worthlessness of much which claimed my 
'lthe ends of steel chains and dirty brass keys. A flute, | boyish admiration, | have half-wished that I had known 


| cracked, like the fortunes of its owner, showed that some | 
lover of music had yielded his instrument to the hardness | 
|| of the times ; and I pictured him to myself, whistling his old 
| tunes with his hands in his pockets, going home—if he has 
a home—on a cold winter night, without a great coat. | 
| « Poor fellow,” thought I, “ perhaps he has a heart as ge-| 
| nerous and aspiring as Alexander ur Casar—perhaps he | 
| has learning, wit, talents, and virtue—yet all could not) 
|| save him from the frowns of fortune.” Near the flute stood | 


more of her feelings and of my own; for we do not always 
meet with objects to excite our affections, and we cannot 
love every one whom we respect and admire. The heart 
is, after all, a capricious tyrant, and will have its own way; 
and he who attempts to oppose it, however he may succeed 
in hiding his feelings from the world, too often finds he 
struggles with a current which he cannot stem. I had since 
heard she was married, and happily settled in one of the 
southern states. I mused a moment upon what I might 





|a cane of very dashing appearance, with a great horn han- ||have been, and wished I could shape a destiny for her as 
‘dle, worn smooth by the hand that, alas! had now bidden || bright as her own lovely image. Her sweet happy face, 
it a last farewell, It was ornamented with leathern tassels, |! and clear soft voice, passed through my imagination, and 
after the fashion of canes, and a slight pull drew to my \\then, as we awaken from some enchanting dream, to re- 


sight a shining blade, a foot and a half in length. ‘“ Some) 
| broken-down gentleman,” said I to myself, “ has left this— 
' some warm-hearted fiery -brained disciple of honour and plea- 
sure, whom his own extravagance has deprived of houses, | 
| horses, gigs, watch and money, and forced at last to a se-| 
|paration from this constant friend—this fidus Achates, to | 
| raise a few shillings for one more supper of oysters, or a! 
| ticket at the theatre, or a dun.” Great-coats, under- | 
| coats, and pantaloons, hung upon pegs around the room; 


‘around, and at the door, with very particular splendour, | 
was displayed a uniform-coat, which, notwithstanding that! 


tables, looking-glasses, portable-desks, &c. were lying | 


sume the cold ceremonies of the day, | turned from my 
contemplations and dismissed her from my mind. 


As the pawnbroker spread out his box of jewelry upon the 
counter, I seized the ring, and beheld engraved within it 
the letters E. G, 

With great pains I succeeded in discovering her lodg- 
|ings. I found her in the deepest distress. She had been 
married to an officer of the navy, whose character was as 
noble as his attachment to her was devoted. For some 
time he enjoyed her society, and they lived in happiness 





| 
‘the tawdry ornaments were a little worn, aud one or two of | together ; but he was ordered off to a sickly station, where 
|the buttons, whether in the tumult of bajtle or by the mere they were afforded few opportunities of communicating 
|influence of time, had disappeared, made a conspicuous ‘with each other, His letters became less and less frequent, 
| part of this motley exhibition. |,and her share of his pay which she drew from the navy 
“Can I supply you with any thing to-day?” said my | agent, and which barely enabled her to support herself and 
| friend behind the counter. ‘These things, sir, are gene- | one child, was at length stopped by the news that her hus- 
jrally as good as new, and I can afford to let you have them band had been carried off by the yellow fever. Without 
‘very cheap.” H friends, or any means of support, she had attempted to live 
| +} cannot see any thing of which I am in want at pre- | independently by means of her needle; but misfortunes 
'sent,” said [, and was leaving the shop. | were too heavy for her constitution. When! saw her, hei 
| | fine form was wasted down almost to a skeleton, and her 


} “ But let me show you some of my more valuable stock, | citi = inh 
\sir. here are breast-pins, rings, watch-seals, keys, &c. of|| ovely face, once so radiant with health and pleasure, now 





almost every kind, and much cheaper than they can be lh ficient f oi : : 
| bought at any jeweller’s. Please to look at them.” || them a sufficient foe to a flower so delicate as woman's beau- 


. ‘ |\ty; but, united, alas! who shall paint the ravages they 
To oblige the man, I looked over one or two little boxes make upon the face and the heart? 
which he placed in my hands, and, with sated curiosity, She had | cise a athens athe Satine 

|was about to return them, when my eye was struck witha} ~ SRG aD ee remy. = ape os fa 

letae which % had enue baleen. |small sum to purchase the necessaries of life; and it was 
. | buta very little while after my first visit that I saw her laid 

| in her grave, and heard the earth shovelled upon a bosom 

| It is at least five years since I knew Ellen G——. There | which had known hopes as pure, and affections as fond, as 


|| were many other girls of my acquaintance, who were more any ever formed by nature. 
calculated to dazzle by their charms, or to delight by fa-| 
shionable accomplishments, than she, yet I never was more || “Oh, my dear, dear husband!” exclaimed a beautiful 
happy than in her society. 1 was but a boy then, and | young creature to a fat morose-looking elderly gentleman, 





times, and sacrifice them to the relentless persecutions of | scarcely knew what it was to love; but I always regarded | who sat in the drawing-room of one of the most fashionable 


fate. 

As I was passing down Chatham-street the other day, my 
attention was arrested by a sign of “unredeemed pledges 
for sale.” The room, at the window of which this notice 
was exposed, was alow miserable hole, cumbered with va- 
rious objects heaped together by wretchedness or folly, 
and dark as if the blessed beams of the sun disdained to 
enter the filthy den, which so evidently betrayed the re- 
cent visits of penury and guilt. The articles hung out at 
the door to catch the eye of the passengers, and those 
which the dim light rendered visible within, were, in many 
instances, valuable, and sometimes spoke of happier scenes; 
altogether, the collection seemed so intimately associated 
with want and desperation, and so fraught with melancholy 
histories, that before | had distinctly formed any intention, 
I found myself in the gloomy apartment. A little wither- 


ed-up old man, with wrinkled face and a stoop of the shoul-' 


ders, as if he had been all his life counting over his gains, 
waited my commands behind the counter. His small eyes 
peered at me through a pair of white glasses, which ap- 
peared to add to their inquiring gaze. He stuck his pen 
behind his ear, took off his spectacles, wiped them, and re- 
placed them upon his pointed nose; cast a satisfied look 
around his shop, over the gleanings of a hundred wrecked 
hopes and fortunes, and then awaited my wishes with that 
composed and unmeaning politeness which, in great cities, 
becomes the common property of the good and bad. 

I looked around me a moment with considerable curiosi- 


| her with a feeling much too warm for friendship. I never! boarding-houses in the city—‘‘Oh, my dear husband, wil! 
|thought of marriage, for I had a thousand other things to you do me one more favour, and that will satisfy me for a 
engage my attention; yet, when I sat by her side, and ran| month ?”’ 
jover to her the various adventures which had fallen under) « Whatis it, my dear? You know I can deny you nothing. 
jmy observation, I did think 1 was her truest friend ; and | “Why, I have been walking to day with Miss W—— 
that, if opportunity would but present itself, 1 would do! and we stopped in at Mr. Marquand’s jewelry-store, and 
}more for her than for any one else in the world. At that yr. M. showed us sucha set of jewels. I must have them.’ 
‘time, as I have said, 1 never dreamed of matrimony; and) « But, my dear, you have just spent two hundred upo 
lif I had, I think it would then never have occurred to me’ your personal decorations—and, I snould think ” 
'|that Ellen would have united her fate with mine; I should * Ah, now—you don’t know any thing about it,” inte: 
jhave deemed that she aspired to some higher object, and rupted she, flinging her white arms around his broad shou! 
repressed in my bosom every rising wish, as the offspring | ders, and putting her delicate and snowy hand, glittering 
of a saucy imagination. with rings, beneath his double chin. “Ah, now—I mus! 
I know more of the world now, and should judge diffe- have them. I cannot possibly do without them. Miss 
rently. Memory flings back to me many incidents unno- W—— is going to appear to-morrow night in such a dress 
|ticed at the time, but which I wonder I had not properly and if I do not get them] am sure I shall be very unhappy. 
jobserved. I had more than one keepsake, which I yet| ‘‘ Well, well, my dear, you shall have them. There— 
hoarded up, more with the recollection of pleasure than and taking out his pocket-book, he displayed a bunch o! 
with pleasure itself; and it was but the other day, while | notes carefully laid between other papers, which slept in its 
|| overlooking some of my youthful treasures, that I found a | capacious bosom till avarice or speculation should dra¥ 
| raven ringlet of her beautiful hair, which I obtained from | them forth to be rendered back fourfold.” 
i her one moonlight night, with a kiss as sweet as any my|| “‘ Oh, let me see,” said his bride, while the shadows pass 
|lips ever tasted. I dreamed of her once or twice, and|| ed from her face, and her red pouting lip curled again int 
H wrote some bad poetry, entitled the ‘‘ First sweet Kiss ;’’ || its accustomed smile; “ here are one, two, three, thousan‘! 
but I thought the kiss was so much sweeter than the de-|| dollar notes—here are five hundreds, and here——” 





' 
| 
it 


| scription, that I burnt my stanzas, and resolved to think of | “Well, well, my darling,” said the gentleman, with « 
} her no more. She left the city some time afterwards, though | chuckle of self-approbation, and a glance around upon th: 
‘not before I had pressed upon her acceptance a diamond | company, which spoke volumes of satisfied pride,” bere is 


|bore the deep marks of time, sickness, and sorrow ; each of 
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a hundred ; go, get your jewels as early inthe morning as you 
please, and give me a kiss now worth a hundred dollars.” 


I thought of poor Ellen in her quiet grave, and her husband 
mouldering upon the shores of a foreign land; but I said 
nothing ; for I knew no eloquence would have moved either 
to pity the poor orphan boy, thus cast upon the rough 
current of this strange and incomprehensible world. F. 








FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRBOR. 
NATURAL MUSIC, 
Turgidis sine orvata. 

Tue wisdom of Providence, in adapting the constitution 
of our bodies to surrounding objects, appears to be pre- 
eminently admirable and worthy of investigation. In no- 
thing, however, is this more apparent than in the sounds 
which arise from inanimate nature, and from the inferior 
animals: these, when combined, we would denominate na- 
tural music. Let us trace the steps by which they seem to 
produce an effect on the mind. A certain body emits a 
sweet sound, which induces pleasurable feeling ; another fol- 
lows in the same tone, but its effect is more languid than 
the first; because, when any organ is excited by a stimulus, 
its action will gradually subside, unless a different or a 
stronger stimulus be applied. From this well-known law 
of animal life, we may see by what cause the murmur of| 
brooks, the hum of bees, and zephyrs playing amid the | 
leafy forest, invite him who wanders through the scenes of | 
nature to the enjoyment of pleasing slumbers on the green | 
turf; for these soft tones having little variation, being al- 
most all tuned to the same note, can excite little influence. |! 
In one point of view, indeed, all nature may with propriety | 

| 





be considered as forming auniversal concert, in which every 
part of the creation of God accords with another agreeably 
to the beautiful laws of harmony: the breeze of morning || 
whispering among the leaves, awakens a thousand cheerful || 
voices to hail the returning dawn, and join their notes i 
to the gentle sound of the rivulet which glides slowly along || 
through their green abodes. The wind blows louder on the | 
summit of the mountain, where the plover utters the lone- | 
ly cry of lamentation, and the heath-cock invites his mate ; | 





while the song of the sky-lark, towering in ether, beautifully | pressed my mind with the uncertainty of its continuance. 


harmonizes with the murmur of the mountain-stream. As | 
the day advances, the birds retire from the spray to bathe || 
in the crystal wave, and leave the buzzing insects to pro- | 
tong the harmony of the grove. Sometimes, however, even | 
then, the blackbird will deign to tune his mournful pipe | 
under covert of the green foliage, and the linnet, amidst the || 
flowering furze, will resume his lively carols. The decline | 
ofthe sun calls for the lovely choristers to chant their even- H 
ing hymn, and bid farewell to the retiring day. The thrush | 
then, as their leader, with conscious superiority, chooses for | 
himself the loftiest tree of the grove, and tunes a note which 
surpasses all the choir in clearness and strength. When | 
night throws her sable mantle over the landscape, the more 
varied tones of day are hushed—sounds more calm and 
soothing prevail amidst the gloom. The murmuring of wa- 
ters, heard at a distance, leads the soul to pensive niusing , | 
and the red sparrow sings responsive to the midnight gale. 
These calm sounds, however, are not always the most pre- i} 
valent. Nature, in order to diversify the pleasures of her | 
creatures, is ever varying her tones. Sometimes the tinkle 
of the brook, on the expiring breeze—now the blast is so 
loud as drown the thunder of the cataract. Sometimes the | 
river glides placidly along the level channel; again it is 
heard rising over the bank with roaring fury, sweeping 
away the tall poplars, which are beard to fall amidst the | 
waters. At one time, you may hear the billows of the ocean | 
dash their foam around the shelving precipice ; at another, || 
their fury is hushed, and you can scarcely perceive their | 
undulations sinking along the shore. In the peaceful vale, | 
the west wind blows gently along the pasture, but afar on | 
the hill of storms, the north wind rages through the forest, | 
and the firm oak, the monarch of the wood, falls crashing 
down the precipice. 

These variations of sound are, in a great measure, de-|| 
pendent on the seasons. The sweet voice of spring calls | 
forth the music of the grove, and every spray resounds 
with cheerfulness and joy; indeed, we almost believe that 
we hear the birds tuning their notes and the refreshing 
moisture sinking into the earth. In summer, every hill is ' 
gladdened with the bleating of flocks and the lowing of cat-| 
tle, which, together with the buzzing of the insect tribe 


| 
! 
'} 


diffuses through the soul a pleasing calm. In autumn, the || 
ripe corn rustles in the gale, and as the songsters of the | 
grove, forgetting their lively notes, now leave the wood. | 
land, nothing is heard but the wind whistling among the 

trees. In winter, storms arise in all their fury, aud the | 
swoln rivers tumble along the plain, or rush with threaten- | 
ing impetuosity down the craggy rocks. | 

The peculiar effects which sounds, heard in the night, 

produce, may be ascribed to the stillness which at that \ 
time characterizes the face of nature, or to the obscurity || 
which conceals the cause of the sound, giving wings to the | 
imagination, and shedding a sweet and pensive tenderness 
over the mind. This last-mentioned cause has a very pow- 
erful influence on the affections in ail circumstances, but in 
none more than in those relating to sound : the effect which 
these have in the night is the more obvious, in consequence 
of being associated with stillness; but it is by no means re- 
stricted to these; any sound, procee ‘ing from an unknown 
or concealed origin, may be observed to have an effect en- 
tirely similar. To this cause also we may ascribe the beauty 
of echoes. These reflections of sound, for the most part, 
proceed from craggy rocks, ruinous castles, or trees ren- 
dered hollow by age. The uncertainty of the origiv from 
which the response arises, and the picturesque appearance | 
of the scene, induce a pensive train of feelings, pleasing | 
beyond what the most splendid beauties of creation could | 
inspire. Thus, through every part of creation, the wise | 
providence of God appears conspicuous, ever acting with | 
benevolence towards his creatures, and dispensing health 
and pleasure from every breeze that blows. “ Surely God 
is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works.” | 
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Mr. Morris—The late Mr. Brainard and the author of the | 
enclosed were school-mates. Dust and darkness have cove"- | 
ed the three who shared the studies and the sports of my 
boyhood—Enoch Lee, John Trott, and Brainard, are now | 
no more. We were accustomed to meet on Saturday after- | 
noons in the fields near New-London, or the places to! 
which allusion is made in the lines beneath. The an-| 
nouncement of the death of the latter revived the remem- 
brance of that happiest portion of life, and forcibly im- | 








Many a little bashful Miss 


Has smiled, and blushed, and turned her back, 


After she gave the hurried kiss, 
That made us wish that we were “ Jack.” 


Though prettier boys were in the ring, 

And those who took more pains to charm, 
Yet every little timid thing 

Loved none so well as Brainard’s arm. 


He was the quickest at the joke, 
The nimblest partner in the dance ; 
And warm fond eyes that almost spoke, 
Gave him their slyest, softest glance. 


Oh, when I think of those sweet years, 
That have gone by so strangely quick 

My eye o’erflows with bursting tears, 
And my full heart is faint and sick. 


For what hath life to offer now, 
In place of that delicious time ? 
Doth not this pale and pensive brow 
Tell of a world of care and crime ? 


A world for which he was too pure, 

That made him sigh with grief and shame 
The trial did not long endure— 

It soou wore out a feeble frame. 


Some spirits are too strong for earth— 
They cannot brook their chains of clay ; 

But almost from their very birth, 
Struggle to rise and flee away. 


His was of this cast—and though 
Deaf to ambition’s voice, he could 
Have left a throne of thought below, 
That might the wreck of years withstood 


The silent lightning hath a power 
As deep upon the sultry air, 

As that whose torch illumes the hour, 
When the stern thunder’s voice is there 


And thus it was with his still name ; 
A quiet energy it bore— 
He was too great to follow fame, 
And valued not the wreath she wore. 


Many a mourning home, whose hours 
Were happiest when they heard his lips 

Know that his mind bad splendid powers, 
That few of this world can eclipse. 


“ Ab, what is —- 7! and pride? 
“Though bonour’s band bath crowned thee, 
“ Yet there shall be, at even-tide, 
“ A poor scant garment round thee.” 
So early to the grave '—alas ! 
Life is indeed a rushing dream : 
His did on wings of lightning pass, 
Brightening a nation with its beam. 


Its happy dawn was spent with mine, 
And we were wont, in those young days 
Many a joyous hour to join 
In kindred tasks, and kindred plays. 
Where now his shrouded form is laid, 
Our boyish footsteps used to go: 
How oft unthinkingly we strayed 
In that sad place long years ago ! 


Life was lit up with phantoms then, 
That tinged each object with their bloom ; 
We knew not years were coming, when 
They'd vanish in the future’s gloom : 


We bad not seen the frown of hope— 
Knew not her eye had ever frowned— 

That soon our hearts would have to grope 
For feelings—manhood never found, 


Saddened as stormy moonlight, looks 
The memory of those bright days, 

When we have stolen away from books, 
And wasted hours in idie plays. 

On Handy’s-point—on Groton-height, 
We struck the ball or threw the quoit, 

Or calmly, in the mute twilight, 


From Hurlbut’s wharf have flung the bait, 


Or in some smack-boat, without sail, 
We took a voyage to the Fort, 

Alternately would scull and bail, 
Half-doubting if the last was sport: 


Or, what we loved much more than thes¢ 
The childish party, or the ball, 

When lips moved merry as the breeze 
And his the merriest of them all. 


And when they had proposed some game, 
“ Kneel-on-your-knees,” or “* hide-go-seek 

When round the anxious group they came 
The sweetest always grazed his cheek. 





| And that his heart—behold the cheek, 
H| The streaming cheek of childhood, white— 
| Doth not that sign more loudly speak 
Than all that man could say or write. 
‘ 


' But what are human plaudits now ? 

He never deemed them worth his care : 
Yet death hath twined around his brow 

| The wreath he was too proud to wear. 








POPULAR STORIES. 





MY AUNT. 

“On! I hope that horrid Miss Winterton will not come 
to-night, for then there will be an end to all my pleasure 
I wish she may be taken ill, or that the carriage may break 

| down in bringing her here.” 

Such was the exclamation that proceeded from the rosy 
lips of a young and blooming Hebe, who made one of a 
large party to which I had been invited. 

“ And why, fair lady,” said I, “ this wish and this dread 
of Miss Winterton? Who, and what is she?” 

“ Oh, sir, she is a cross old maid, as spiteful as possible 
and she will be sure to persuade Mr. Arnold not to let us 
have a dance, and we had all set our minds on a quadrille 
She always contrives to interfere with our amusements in 
some way or other; indeed, she is an old maid, and all oid 
maids are detestable. I never knew one that was nota 
nuisance.” 

“Never, in your long course of experience ’” said I; 
‘that is really surprising. And pray, do you extend the ob- 
servation to old bachelors also? for, in that case, I shall 
perhaps be so unfortunate as to be deemed by you a nui 
sance, and shall have reason indeed to repent of my celi 
bacy.” 

‘No, sir,” said Hebe, slightly blashing—* a bachelor is 
very different; for you know they might have married i 
they had liked it, and they can marry at any time; so they 
do not feel so spiteful about it.” 

“ Whatever you may think of old maids, you will allow 


|, that an old bachelor is sometimes ready to promote the iv 


nocent amusements of the young and gay. I have some 
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induence with Mrs. Arnold, and will answer for it that you 
shall have a quadrille this evening.” 

Having received my recompense in a sweet smile from 
the youthful beauty, I left her. 


When [ retired for the night, I fell into a train of thought 
on the general opinion entertained respecting old maids. 
The observations that I had heard in the evening, although 
only the sentiments of a mere girl, are frequently made by 
others more experienced. Many may ask, “ Are they well 
founded, and can it be said that the general demeanour and 
conduct of unmarried females at a late period of life deserve 
such asperity of censure?" I fear that there is some foun- 
dation for it; exceptions, indeed, and those most honour- 
able ones, are numerous ; but still it will apply to the greater 
number. I look with an eye of the sincerest pity on those 
unfortunate women, and only wish that [ could induce the 
young and the lovely to feel a little compassion for their 
faded persons aad blighted hopes. Many of these ladies 
may have been beautiful; but they are so no longer. They 
may have been accustomed to see their steps followed by 
admirers; they may have listened to the voice of love, and 
have felt the pride that woman feels when man professes 
uimself her captive. Mark the reverse! they now have 
the mortification of seeing, that, if they attract any obser- 
vation at all from the other sex, it is only to be ridiculed. 
This they might bear, if they only received it from young 
men; but, alas! it is not only from such that they meet it; 
for it is well known that the most inveterate enemies of old 
maids are old bachelors. They have probably in their 
youth been considered as accomplished, and have felt that 
their acquirements could afford pleasure to an assembled 
circle, and give some distinction to themselves; but that 
degree of proficiency in an art, which, forty years ago, was 
regarded as admirable, is no longer tolerated in genteel so- 
ciety; and to perform one of Hook’s overtures on a piano- 
forte, to sing a holiday song, play a contre-danse, and ex- 
hibit painted tiffany work-bags and filagree tea-caddies, no 
longer call forth the exclamations, “ Beautiful! delightiul!” 
and they and their accomplishments must stand aside, to 
make way for more youthful and more able professors. 
They have probably in their youth resided in the houses of 
their parents, surrounded by comforts and luxuries; those 
parents have long sinee descended to the grave, and a 
scanty patrimony is all their share of former splendour; 
their brothers and sisters are married, and find that the 
concerns of their own families, their own pursuits and cares, 
oceupy their attention, little of which will probably be be- 
stowed on one who has nothing to bequeath, and cannot add 
any thing to the general stock of cheerfulness and amuse- 
ment. Thus the old maid finds all her early advantages 
gradually forsaking her, until they leave her in declining 
life neglected in society, and restricted in her means of en- 
joyment ; is it then to be wondered at, if in characters of 
the common stamp the result should be splenetic feelings, a 
readiness to take offence at the neglect they meet with, and 
a degree of envy and dislike toward those who have been 
sore fortunate than themselves? Ido not say that all this 
is right, or even justifiable; but I contend that it is natural, 
where there exist not in the mind strong principles of reli- 
gion or fortitude, or ia the temper, of mildness and good-will. 


When I have met antiquated maidens in society, and seen 
the strong prejudices which exist against them—when I 
have seen them exposed to the neglect of married females, 
to the sneers and contemptuous looks of the men, and to 
the flippant and disrespectful behaviour of the younger part 
of the community—my heart has ached for them with all 
their faults; and, as Sterne selected a solitary captive for 
his picture of slavery, so I have in imagination selected a 
solitary old maid. I have in fancy followed her when she 
has left the scenes of social gayety and cheerfulness. She 
returns to her comfortless home, is received by a domestic 
half asleep, who feels neither affection for, nor interest in, 
a mistress who has little to give, and whose temper is not 
calculated to inspire love in those about her; she sits down 
by her scanty fire, she leans ber head on her hand, and 
memory conjures up visions of delights long past—of youth, 
beauty, and good-humour—of home, of parents, of friends ; 
she feels the dreadful sensation of loneliness even in the 
rmalst of crowds—imagination pictures to her the lot of the 
wife, that happy and enviable name—she fancies the wife 
enjoyiag the comforts of a well-furnished parlour; she sees 
her seated—as herself—alone, but not long to remain so: 
the well-known knock is heard; the fire, which before 
burned brightly, is stirred to make it blaze yet more cheer- 


i} 


| fully ; the husband returns from the business or employment | is, if correct and decorous in her manners, generally con- 
| that occupied him; the affectionate welcome is given and | sidered with respect and kindness. | may add, that her 
received warm from the heart: he tells of all that he has| years from youth to age have not been passed in vain at- 
seen and done, being assured that, if he has received plea- tempts to gain a partner for life, nor has her temper been 
sure, it will be doubled by communicating it to his fair com- | soured, or her mind irritated, by rep d disappoint 
panion, who ever finds her own happiness reflected from | She has probably passed her life surrounded by her chil- 
his; and that, if he has met with mortifications or troubles dren, in whose society she has had all the kindest feelings 
abroad, they will be alleviated by the kind sympathy and of our nature called forth; and, though she may eventually 
judicious counsel of an estimable wife. She, in return, de-| be placed by her widowhood in a situation nearly as lonely 
tails to him the amusements and occupations that solaced | as that of the old maid, yet it is obviously superior to that 
and employed her during his absence; and they taste that state; for she attained a certain rank in society by her mar- 
‘first of earthly blessings, the free and unreserved confi- riage, and feels assured that her real respectability is more 
dence that married friends alone can feel. | preserved by continuing in her present situation than by 
The poor solitary views all this in imagination ; she sees contracting another marriage; and to those widows whe 
the wife living in comfort and respectability, beloved by her are blessed with children, the superiority in happiness is 
husband, esteemed by his family and her own, served with ‘indeed great. I can hardly perhaps convey to those who 
fidelity by her servants, and looked upon with regard and @re men, and, moreover, bachelors, an idea of the intensity 
deference by her friends and neighbours, while she is ne- of a mother’s love. Certainly, if there is a human passion 
glected and forlorn. Here her eyes fill, her heart fails her— free from any alloy of selfishness, it is the attachment we 
she cannot bear to pursue the thought, and hastens to her fee! to our children, My daughter is to me a most inesti- 
‘pillow in the vain hope of obtaining rest, but in reality to able blessing; by giving her in marriage, | have not lost 
broken sleep, disturbed by dreams in which the same visions 4 daughter, while | have gained an excellent son. I look 
forward to the period of my visiting her, or receiving her 








are presented to her. 
There is an error into which the majority of old maids | Visits, as an epoch in my life; a letter from her forms to me 
fall :—in brooding discontentedly over the evils of their own ® little holiday: | am grateful to heaven for the happiness 
situation, they do not consider the probable griefs or mise- lavished upon her; J am proud of the praises that I heas 
ries of any other: thys, in picturing to themselves the state bestowed on her conduct as a wife, charmed and delighted 
of the wife, they would imagine her such as Ihave described >¥ her converse, and penetrated with the fondest and 
above; fancy would not present to them the wife seated in “@™mest feelings of afiection, when I consider her kind and 
her room, keeping her melancholy vigils in awaiting the re- datiful behaviour to myself. { find my youth renewed in 
turn of an intoxicated, perhaps a brutal husband; they her; 1 am interested in all that she does and all that she 
would not imagine her ruined by the madness of the game- feels ; and am growing old insensibly and contentedly 
ster, agonized by the folly of the imprudent and extrava- while I enjoy the contemplation of her youth, her health, 
gant, or heart-broken by the neglect of an unfeeling, or the and her happiness. I have heard the lovers of rural en 
misconduct ofa libertine husband. The old maid ever thinks |Joyments speak with delight of watching the growth of the 
that, had she been so happy as to have gained a partner for sapling that they have reared i they have fenced it careful 
life, she would have gained a prize, and therefore she the | !Y round to preserve it from violence; they have watered 
more acutely feels the mortification of having missed one. | it night and morning; they have transplanted and pruned 
2 it until it has grown up a goodly and beautiful tree ; they 
tendant on the class of old maids of whom I have been have Geen ceteahet by " shade in the heats of summer, 
speaking, and in fact it is to such only that my observations | and taken vetage beneath its boughs from the storms of au- 
are applicable. Where the old maid is rich, she becomes | omen, Se aot feel in regard omy human blossom, my be 
quite a different creature ; she will receive the attentions of | loved child : you cannot imagine the feelings of love and 
the other sex, were she as ugly as Tisiphone; her accom- gratitude that | am sensible of, when I see the babe, whose 
plishments will be drawn out and admired, her manners | infancy I protected, whom I watched in sickness, and whose 
will be approved in company ; and, if she has brothers or| youthful weakuess I supported, pove we the Gnisbed 
sisters, nephews or nieces, the former will never be defi- | grace of womanhood, in the full vigour of mind and of intel. 
cient in any mark of affectionate regard to her, and the lat- || leet, and confidently hope that the strength of that mind 
ter will never be so happy as when they are with their || 2nd the powers of that intellect will be the support ot 
mine, if my lite should be protracted to that period, when 


strength of body and of mind shall alike decay. You ob 
serve that I look well and seem cheerful. Should I not 
| were it otherwise, be most ungrateful to that bountiful Pro 
| vidence, which has blessed me with such a child, with per 
|| fect health, and placed me in a state of comfort and inde 


I have mentioned narrow circumstances as generally at- 


“dear aunt.” 
I have sometimes wondered at the difference in the cha-|, 
racters of widows aud old maids; for many of the former, 
in losing their husbands, have lost much of their conse- 
quence and rank in society, and are sometimes left as insu- 
lated as the latter. . 
Before I quitted the hospitable roof of my friend Mrs. pendence! 
Arnold, I resolved to ask her opinion on the subject. Mrs. '| LT felt the force of these observations of my friend, whos: 
Arnold has long been a widow, and is, at the age of fifty opinion indeed I aw in the habit of asking upon most oc 
years, healthy, cheerful, and happy. || casions, and took my leave, after congratulating her with 
‘ z sincerity on the possession ef these comforts, which I sin 


“ How is it,” said I, “ that you widows are generally , : ‘ 
cerely hope she will long live to enjoy. 


lively, and apparently free from all those corroding anxie- 
ties that seem to destroy the temper and the peace of the I have always felt a degree of interest in old maids, from 
single? Many of you have had good husbands, and have the affection which from childhood I felt for a maiden aunt 
lost them ; some of you have lived in a style of elegance that, of my father. She was the being whom, as a boy, I loved 
you were obliged to abandon on the death of those hus- |, next to my parents ; and, even at this distance of time, me 

bands; and many who have been surrounded by large and mory presents to me a faithful portrait of her form, het 
cheerful families, have seen them all separated, some mar- | character, and her habits. Dear aunt Eleanor, thou wast 
ried, some gone to distant parts of the world, and in the, the gentlest of thy kind, and wilt long be remembered by 
decline of life are left solitary and unprotected. You, my |me with fond regard! 

good friend, must have felt your fortitude severely tried, Of this lady in her youthful days I can say nothing, for 
having had an only daughter, who was so amiable and af- | she was an old maid when I first knew her; but I have heard 
fectionate that it must have cost you many a pang to part | my father say that he believed her to have remained sing) 
from her, although you gave her to a good husband; and || from a real preference of that mode of life. If she had eve 
yet you look as cheerful as ever; and certainly,” added J, || met with any disappointment in her affections, she neve: 
smiling, ‘‘ you are not thinner in consequence of it.” ‘alluded to the subject; but it is not probable that she had 

“ The difference,” she replied, “ in the general appear- |; passed through life without receiving overtures of marriage 

ance and manners between old maids and widows, I can, [as in youth her person must have been pleasing, and he: 
think, readily account for in this way. You must allow | fortune was good, and her family respectable. At the tim: 
that, in the common run of characters, self-love is the most | when I first could form any judgment of her, she was old 

prevalent feeling, and any circumstance that wounds it wil! | with a long sallow visage, to which a stiff rigidity of muscles 
be severely felt. The widow has suffered deprivation, but gave a harsh and unpleasant appearance ; but her counte 

she has not been exposed to neglect. The hand of Provi- nance was enlivened by piercing black eyes; and when sht 
dence has taken her protector from her, but her loss does spoke, or felt herself interested in that which another was 
not expose her to sneers or contempt; on the contrary, she saving, the feeling benevolence of her heart showed itsell 
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children to her house! How familiar is every object to my and their work consisted in dragging the old chariot every 
recollection! I well remember the large old-fashioned day for an airing of one hour, in which time they usually 
mansion, with its numerous tower-like chimneys, the awk- accomplished a distance of two miles. Her coachman was 
ward casemeants in their heavy frames, the large window- fat, indolent, and saucy; but he had lived with her parents, 
seats, with ti convenient cupboards beneath them, into and she could not be prevailed on to turn him away, be- 
which | was wout to pry with juvenile curiosity—the buffels, cause, as she pathetically observed, “ Who in the world 
in which the splendid black and gold tea-boards and waiters, would take him?” The oniy time in ber life that I ever 
the silver cups and tankards, were so carefully arranged— remember her to have been really angry with me, was once 
the old clock in the hall, that chimed every quarter of an when | had purioined her snufl-box, and had given some 
hour, and, at each returning one, played a tune that | was of its precious contents to Flora, the asthmatic lap-dog, 
never tired of hearing. My conscience even now smites who was nearly sixteen years old, and as cross as infirmity 
me, when | think how often, in order to hear the tune re-| and age could make it. Qurs was at that time a very large, 
peated, I have pulled the string, and called the good lady and—as will sometimes be the case—was occasionally a 
down from the top of the house, or from the garden, toknow divided family ; but no quarrels, differences, or divisions, 
‘ what could be the matter with the clock.” ever extended to aunt Eleanor. She was the friend of all; 
There was a closet, a kind of museum, the depository of she interceded for the offending, and supported the weak- 
hoarded gifts and legacies of absent or deceased friends, &St party ; she never spoke with harshness of any one; she 
enriched by collections made at different places by my aunt had ever an excuse to offer, and, if none would be received, 
herself. Endless was the delight it afforded us. There were eontented herself with domg all that was in her own power 
china bowls of capacious size, figures of mandarins and for the delinquent. Some part of our family, from various 
dragons, parrots, pug-dogs and cats, in green china, and all | Causes 01 difference, refused to visit at the houses of the 
the little monsters that were ever represented in porcelain ; others ; but aunt Eleanor was welcome to all, and there was 
and there were specimens of sea-weed, sea-eggs, and sea-, ¥0t @ wedding or a funeral to which she was not invited. 


“ Her billet at the fire was tound, 

“ Whoever was deposed or crowned ; 
«© Her jug was to the ringers carried, 
“ Whoever either died or married -” 


horses, and the skeleton of a cat which was found in a wains- | 
cot with a mouse in its mouth. I thought that the possessor | 
of such treasures could have little more to wish for; and | 
declare that when, after an interval of fifty years, I visited | and yet Eleanor was no “ idle Joan;” for, on all these oc- 
the museum, and obtained permission to view the boasted casions, she was activity personified. When the death of 
mass of porcelain, even those fine collections did not strike any ove of our relatives caused a family-meeting at the fu- 
me so forcibly or please me so highly as that of “ aunt, 


neral, there you might be sure to see ber in her suit of sa- 
Eleanor.” 


| ble, her long face still longer than usual, and her cheek, it 

We admired the garden—the high quickset hedge that possible, more sallow: then you might bear her descant on 
surrounded it, ornamented at each corner by the resem-) the shortness and uncertainty of life, and observe that none 
blance of a peacock—the straight terrace-walks, and the of us could tell how soon our own turns might come; but 
round fish-pond, with its border of Dutch tiles, filled with, she would whisper consolation and peace to the widow or 


the largest carp, which we were indulged in the liberty oi the orphan, and they would feel comforted and assured of 


feeding with bread, on giving a strict promise never to her kind sympathy. 
throw a stone into the water, or in any way to frighten the At all the weddings too—and they were at one time ra- 
tish. We viewed with delight the orange trees in their wide ther frequent—she was sure to be seen; her thin form, 
and deep pots of blue and white china, and the summer- | which was usually attired in gray or brown silk, was on 
house built in the form of a pagoda, in which, when very ‘those occasions enveloped in a yellowish white lustring, 
good, we were allowed to take our supper of strawberries ‘adorned with long-hoarded point-lace of the same tint, 
and cream on a summer evening. and her face always displayed a fixed look of delight and 
In our rambles over the grounds we met with a poor old a smirking smile, which she thought it right to put on with 
owl, that had been shot at and wounded by cruel boys, and the white lustring; yet I never quite recognized “ Aunt 
had been taken home by the tender-hearted Eleanor, who Eleanor’’ in this attire; she did not appear at home at these 
had nursed and cured it; and now, with its wings cut, it was’ festivals; I liked the brown silk and the grave face better. 
indulged with the undisputed possession of a grotto in the But tine passed on, and we were shortly to miss our good 
farthest part of the garden. I feel at this moment a sort of old friend at all these meetings; a cold, caught by visiting 
thrilling sensation, when I recollect the mingled feelings of a sick friend during a hard frost, ended in a rheumatic fe- 
euriosity and terror with which | would enter the retreat’ ver, and, after enduring severe pain with the greatest pa- 
where this wise bird sat perched, looking like some magi- tience and resignation, her gentle spirit fled. We could 
cian or the monarch of the place, and the hasty steps that | almost better have spared any other; we always loved her, 
never failed to make to the door of it, whenever his full but, when she was gone, we wondered that we had not 
and searching eyes were turned towards me. The library loved her more. 
also excited my attention ; but this was not—what itusually — “‘ Poor aunt Eleanor! we have lost her,"’ was the excla- 
is in spacious mansions—a large apartment with well-chosen mation of the members of our family when we met; it was 
books handsomely bound, arranged in mahogany cases seldom unaccompanied by the tears of the females, and 
around it; for, truth to say, Eleanor was no great reader, even the men would find occasion to complain of the east 
snd the collection consisted of little more than the refuse) wind in their eyes. When the servants repeated, “ Poor 
of the books that had belonged to her parents, beside some old lady, she is gone,” they generally added, * none bet- 
odd volumes that had not been thought worth a removal, ter will come after her; she was a friend to servants, and 
and a few that had been left undisturbed, from having been would speak a good word for us at any time.” 
injured or defaced by time; but there were several that ex- 
cited my youthful cvriosity, and there were others which, 
as I should not have been allowed to read them at home, I through life. 
enjoyed with the greater zest. There were the romances 
of Scudery, the fairy tales of the Countess d’ Anois, the no- 
vels of Tom Jones and Pamela, and—dearest of all—authen- of her numerous relatives and friends ; every picture, every 
we ghost-storics, andan odd volume ofthe Prison Calendar, book, every china jar and tea-pot, had been carefully num- 
adorned with engravings, in which the different murders bered and tickete . 
were pictured with horrible accuracy. All these were in 
their turn read by me with never-ending pleasure and in- ber of family portraits. 
terest, whenever I could escape observatiou and shut my- | done; but she had rescued them from lumber rooms, or 
self up in this room, which, being very rarely visited by any begged them from those who valued them not; some she 
ue, was favourable to my wish of privacy. had traced to brokers’ shops, to which they had been sent 
Aunt Eleanor had the kindest heart that ever beat in the with discarded furniture, and she had brought them home, 
bosom of a human being, and a gentleness of nature, anda and restored them to their original dignity. My share of 


In her last will there was shown the same kindness, with 
a little of the whimsicality that had marked her character 
She had very little money to bequeath, for 
her income had chiefly been derived from a life annuity ; 
but she had contrived to leave a remembrance fo every one 


d by her own hands, and appropriated by 
her will. One part of her possessions consisted of a num- 
Some of them, indeed, were vilely 


fear of giving pain to others, that exposed her to occasional her goods and chattels was a ring, more than two hundred 


vexations. Her carriage-horses were gray with age, and | years old: it was a broad flat circlet of ebony, and on the 


having lost their teeth from the same cause, could eat no. front was pluced a figure of death, most curiously carved) any of her printed volumes 


- — — - —_— 
in her face. Her figure was very thin, upright, and formal. ly for them; but she would not suffer them to be shot, or 
Oh, at this moment, how well do I remember our visits as turned out of their warm stable to make room for others, | that circumstance. 


nius, 


‘curiosity when | was a boy, and my aunt had not forgotten 


She also bequeathed to me two an 
cient family-portraits. One represents a lady gorgeously 
attired in a full suit of yellow damask, brocaded with flow. 
ers in green and gold; on her arm is hanging a blue velvet 
cloak, or—as I believe it was then called—a cardinal, lined 
with fur; and, in order to show how well the pawter could 
adapt the scenery to the drapery, she is standing im a gar- 
dea filled with flowers of every uc, from among which she 
s the milli- 





has just selected a crimson piony, probably 
ners say—to * finish with a bouquet The gentleman is 4 
stern, dark-looking personage, with whiskers and musta- 
chios that mighteven now pass muster in Spam: he bears 
something in his hand, probably a truncheon; my aunt al 
ways maintained that it was; yet his rank remains to bx 
guessed at; for, with all her researches, she could never get 
farther than “1 am sure be was one of our ancestors, but I 
cannot say which.” 

The ring is always on my finger, and the pictures hang 
in my study, from which they shall never be displaced. f 
do not exactly know how far | oaght to respect them for the 
sake of the personages whom they were meant to represent ; 
but I shall ever hold them in regard for the sake of that 
dear relative who bequeathed them to me, who was loved 
and valued in her life, and in her death sincerely deplored 
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Columbia College.—A finished and most beautiful repre 
sentation of this chaste and ample edifice, accompanies this 
number of the New-York Mirror. It is from the burine ot 
Mr. V 
and reflects the very highest credit on the improved state 
of engraving in the United States 
ourselves, our readers, generally, will derive great satisfac 


Balch, a skilful and distinguished artist of this city, 
If we do not deceive 
tion from its contemplation and possession, To the vene 
rable and learned gentleman who so politely furnished us 
with the description and brief history of the institution, we 
beg leave to tender our sincere acknowledgments 


Edward C. Pinkney.—Little as this lamented son of ge- 
“this bright child of song,"’ was estimated during his 
meteor-like career upon earth, his merits are becoming 
since his premature death, more widely known and duly 
appreciated, 
natural and highly accomplished poets that this country 
He wrote litthe—but that little was of the 
very highest order, and we pay but a trifling tribute to his 
surpassing worth by occasionally adorning our columns 
with his delightful effusions. 
sent number will be found one of these, in favour of which 


He was, without a doubt, one of the most 


ever produced. 


On the last page of the pre 


we challenge comparison with the production of any con 
temporaneous writer—whether of Europe or America, 


Jail and Bridewell again —The honorable the corpora 
tion are determined to proceed in the removal of these » 
sances in as dilatory and unsatisfactory a manner 4: cau 
well be imagined. 


the bridewell is to be converted into a jail! 


The jail is indeed to be torn down, but 
For 
gentlemen! Why this betch, this half-way work? If you 


shame 


are not more prompt, you will have a public meeting of 
your Constituents to furnish you with instructions for the 
proper regulation of your municipal conduct. Look out, 


then, for your turtle feasts and your [. C. champaign 


Mrs. Were.—The claims of the fair sex to intellectaal 
distinction are daily forcing themselves more and mors 
upon public notice, and dispelling the ungallant and invidi 
ous scepticism which formerly denied them access to the 
Amonyg 
those who have successfully contributed to this desirable 


pleasures and rewards of literary competition 


consummation, Mrs. Catharine A. Ware holds no ordinary 
rank. Her fugitive pieces, under the signature of Augusta 
long since established her fame as a successful poet of the 
day ; and her labours as editor of the “ Bower of Taste,” 
have since gained her golden opinions from all the patrons 
of American periodicals. To this neat and eutertaining 
miscellany, which makes its appearance weekly in Boston 
we would, on the present occasion, call the attention of the 
reader, and bespeak for it his favour and support. Chark 
S. Francis, of the Parthenon, is the agent in this city. 


Miss Mitford's Sketches. —We publish anothes of this la 
dy’s interesting narratives, which has not yet appeared in 
A perusal will gratify every 


food that was not previously bruised and prepared careful-. in ivory ; this ring had attracted my fancy, and excited my | reader of taste. 
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An-gels, e-ver bright and fair, sym. 





take, O take me, 


ANGELS, EVER BRIGHT AND FAIR. 


AS SUNG BY SIGNORINA GARCIA. 


“a 


An - gels, 


Speed to your own courts my flight, Clad in robes of vir - gin white, clad 


An-gels, e - ver bright and fair, Take, O take me, sym. 


e-ver bright and fair, Take,O take me to your care, 


robes of vir - gin white, clad in robes of 


ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 


take, O take me to your care; 


AD. LIB. FINIS. 


take, Otake me to your care 


vir - gin white. An-gels, 











FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO renee, 
Lapy, I've seen thee in the hour 


When mirth and joy were reigning— 


And when grief’s melancholy power 
Thy tender heart was paining. 
I've seen thee when the deful gloom 
f sorrow was upon thee— 
And when the cheerful joys of home 
From care and grief had won thee ; 
I've seen thee, too, in stranger-walls, 
Far from thy own proud native halls. 


{’ve gazed upon thy mild biue eye, 
While happily ‘twas beaming ; 
I've seen its cheerful lustre die, 
While thou wert fondly dreaming 
Of gayer moments long since fled— 
Of fickle friends—of pleasures dead. 


I've watch'd the tone of that sweet voice 


While warbling notes of gladness ; 
I've heard them gaily swell—and fall, 
Until they sunk to sadness. 
And still I've held my breath to hear 
Notes so divine—words so sincere. 


These all shall pass—the beaming cye, 


The voice so wildly flinging 
Its inspiration on the ear, 
Like angels sweetly singing, 


Shall dimmer, fainter, heavier grow— 
Thy step less light—less fair thy brow. 


But oh! when all the fading joys 
Which follow fleeting pleasure, 
Shall fade away, like idle toys, 
Still, still my heart shall treasure 
The memory of those sportive wiles— 


Those joyous tones-those mirthful smiles, 


THE INDIAN’S BRIDE. 


SY THE LATE EDWARD COATE PINKNEY. 


Why is that graceful female here 
With yon hunter of the deer ? 
Of gentle mien and shape, she seems 
For civil halls designed ; 
Vet with the stately savage walks, 
As she were of his kind. 
Look on her leafy diadem, 
Enriched with many a floral gem: 
Those simple ornaments about 
Her eandid brow, disclose 
The loitering spring's last violet, 
And summer’s earliest rose ; 
But not a flower lies breathing there 
Sweet as herself, or half so fair 














Exchanging lustre with the sun, 
A part of day she strays— 
A glancing, living, human smile, 
On nature’s face she plays. 
Can none irstruct me what are these 
Companions of the lofty trees? 
Intent to blend with his her lot, 
Fate formed her all that he was not ; 
And, as by mere unlikeness thoughts 
Associate we see, 
Their hearts from very difference caught 
A perfect sympathy. 
The household goddess here to be 
Of that one dusky votary— 
She left her pallid countrymen, 
An earthling most divine, 
And sought in this sequestered wood 
A solitary shrine. 
Behold them roaming hand in hand, 
Like night and sleep, along the land ; 
Observe their movements: he for her 
Restrains his active stride, 
While she assumes a bolder gait 
To ramble at his side : 
Thus, even as the steps they frame, 
Their souls fast alter to the same. 
The one forsakes ferocity, 
And momently grows mild ; 
The other tempers more and more 
The artful with the wild. 
She humanizes him, and he 
Educates her to liberty. 
Oh say not they must soon be old, 
Their limbs prove faint, their bosoms cold! 
Yet envy I that sylvan pair, 
More than my words express, 
The singular beauty of their lot, 
And seeming happiness. 
They have not been reduced to share 
The painful pleasures of despair ; 
Their sun declines not in the sky, 
Nor are their wishes cast, 
Like shadows of the afternoon, 
Repining towards the past : 
With naught to dread or to repent, 
The present yields them full content. 
In solitude there is no crime ; 
Their actions are all free, 
And passion lends their way of life 
The only dignity ; 
And how should they have any cares ?— 
Whose interest contends with theirs ?— 
The world, or all they know of it, 
Is theirs :—for them the stars are lit ; 
For them the earth beneath is green, 
The heavens above are bright ; 
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For them the moon doth wax and wane, 
And decorate the night; 
For them the branches of those trees 
Wave music in the vernal breeze ; 
For them, upon that dancing spray, 
The free bird sits and sings, 
And glitt’ring insects flit about 
Upon delighted wings ; 
For them that brook, the brakes among, 
Murmurs its small and drowsy song; 
For them the many-coloured clouds 
Their shapes diversify, 
And change at once, like smiles and frowns, 
Th’ expression of the sky. 
For them, and by them, all is gay, 
And fresh and beautiful as they : 
The images their minds receive, 
Their minds assimilate, 
To outward forms imparting thus 
The glory of their state. 
Could aught be painted otherwise 
Than fair, seen thro’ her star-bright eyes ? 
He too, because she fills his sight, 
Each object falsely sees ; 
The pleasure that he has in her, 
Makes all things seem to please 
And this is love ;—and it is life 
They lead—that Indian and his wife. 


THE WARRIOR. 


A gallant form is passing by, 
The plume bends o'er his lordly brow ; 
A thousand tongues have raised ou high 
His song of triumph now. 
Young knees are bending round bis way, 
And age makes bare his locks of gray. 


Fair forms have lent their gladdest smile, 
White hands have wav'd the conqueroron, 

And flowers have deck’d his path the while, 
By gentle fingers strown. 

Soft tones have cheered him, and the brow 

Of beauty beams uncovered now. 


The bard had waked the song for him, 
And poured his boldest numbers forth ; 

The wine-cup, sparkling to the brim, 
Adds phrenzy to the mirth ; 

And every tongue, and every eye, 

Does homage to the passer by. 


The gallant steed treads proudly on, 
His foot falls firmly now, as when 

In strife that iron heel went down 
Upon the hearts of men ; 

And foremost in the ranks of strife. 

Trod out the last. dim spark of life 


Dream they of these—the glad and gay, 
That bend aroupd the conqueror’s path? 
The horrors of the conflict day— 
The gloomy field of death-— 
The ghastly slain—the severed head— 
The raven stooping o’er the dead. 


Dark thoughts and fearful! yet they bring 
No terrors to the triumph hour, 

Nor stay the reckless worshipping 
Of blended crime and power. 

The fair of form, the mild of mood, 

Do honour to the man of blood. 


Is poisoned by your idol now; 
And will ye turn to him, and wreath 
Your chaplets round his brow? 
Nay, call his darkest deeds sublime, 
And smile assent to giant crime? 
Forbid it, heaven !—a voice hath gone 
In mildness and in meekness forth, 
Hushing before its silvery tone, 
The stormy things of earth ; 





An earnest of the peace to come. 


TO A METEOR. 
Phantom of beauty, coldly bright! 
Lost ere the eye can trace thy flight ! 
A glesm in air! a ray in thought! 
Quenched ere the mind its hue has caught 
How like art thou to joy below! 
Which mocks the soul with transient glow 





A formless, scarce distinguished beam, 
And having waked the soul to care, 
Fades as if naught had brightened there 


TO ELLEN. 
Remember thee ?—oh, how can I forget 
That form where love his glowing seal has set 
While virtue’s smile omnipotent shall be, 
And love shall worship—I’ll remember thet 








Old bachelors are hateful things, 
And always are despised ; 

With hearts like broken fiddle-strings 
And just as little prized. 


Men—Christians! pause—the air ye breathe 


And whispering sweetly through the gloom 


Which shoots athwart life’s troubled dream 
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